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BOOK REVIEWS 215 

A General Survey of Events, Sources, Persons and Movements In Con- 
tinental Legal History. By Various European Authors. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1912. 

This is the first volume of the continental legal history series, published 
under the auspices of the Association of American Law Schools in pursuance of 
a resolution adopted at the annual meeting of the Association in 1909, in the be- 
lief that American lawyers and scholars should have at their disposal transla- 
tions into English of some of the more recent works on European legal history, 
embodying the researches of distinguished modern scholars. The scope of the 
project includes, besides volumes of essays on the legal history of those coun- 
tries whose legal institutions are derived from Roman Law, translations of com- 
plete works on the history of private and public law in France, of private law in 
Germany and Italy, of continental commercial law, criminal law and procedure, 
civil procedure and the evolution of law. It will readily be seen that the series is 
of high importance to all who wish to obtain a broader legal horizon and should 
have a marked influence in stimulating interest in the study of comparative law. 
The volume before us is, as its title indicates, a general survey of the ex- 
ternal history of the law of the principal countries of Western Europe. Part I, 
from the history of Italian law by Professor Calisse, reviews the later Roman 
law, the codes of the Germanic invaders of the Empire and the feudal legislation; 
Part II, by the same author continues the story for Italy; Part III, takes up the 
story for France where Part I breaks off and consists of extracts frdm the history 
by the late Professor Brissaud; Part IV, for Germany is a mosaic from the works 
of Brunner, Stintzing, Stobbe, Schroeder, Siegel and Zaepfl ; the remaining parts 
include the Netherlands by Professor Van Hamel, Switzerland by Professor 
Huber, Scandinavia, by Professor Hertzberg; Spain, by Professor Altamira and 
church law from Brissaud. The translations have been made by a scholarly 
group of experts including Professor Wigmore, the editor of the volume. 

The shortcomings of the work are such as must reasonably be expected in 
so extensive an undertaking. Some chapters are decidedly patchy, particularly 
those relating to Germany. In other places, the story moves with such mono- 
tonous rapidity over the continent and through the centuries that the reader is 
left with but a blurred vision of Goth, Lombard, Saxon, Frank and Burgundian, 
of codes and capitularies, of glossators, commentators and jurists. On the other 
hand such a wealth of sources is uncovered that the student must close the 
volume with a feeling of derpair at the hopelessness of attempting to master 
even a tithe of legal knowledge in the brief space of a lifetime. 

It is to be regretted that the editors have found it expedient to exclude all, 
reference to the legal institutions of the Slavonic peoples. It is true that, through 
Mongolian subjection, these races remained outside the influence of the Renais- 
sance until comparatively recent times, but their great and increasing import- 
ance in Europe, and as immigrants to America, might have warranted, at least, 
a general chapter, which might well have replaced the brief account of canon law 
which adds little to already available information. 

It may sound paradoxical to refer to the fact that in an extraordinarily 
learned volume of more than seven hundred pages about customs and codes, 
jurists and jurisprudence there is hardly a word of substantive law. And yet 
as is well said by the editor, there is more in this book than a narrative of events, 
sources and movements external to the law, to be more particularly described 
in succeeding volumes. It is possible to recognize recurrmg cycles of particu- 
larism and unification, of codification and precedent building, of petty techni- 
calities and shallow generalizations, of dogmatism and philosophy. "The 
thoughtful lawyer begins to discover (without waiting for the authoritative in- 
terpretation? of some profound seer) that the legal life of mankind, variant as 
it is, deals with materials so simple and limited in type that the same situations 
'mutatis mutandis' keep recurring with startling persistence. " And looking at 
history and observing how in the past order and system have evolved from 
seemingly hopeless confusion, the American, often bewildered and always op- 
pressed by forty-eight varieties of private law, may presume to hope for a saner 
future. W. H. L. 



